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REVIEWS 



Social Psychology. An Outline and Source-Book. By Edward 
Alsworth Ross, Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Wisconsin. New York: Macmillan, 1908.. Pp. xvi+ 
372. 

The title-page and preface of this book offer "an outline," "a 
source-book," "the pioneer treatise in any language professing to 
deal systematically with the subject of social psychology," which the 
author has brought as far as he can "unaided," although he finds it 
impossible to express the "full measure of my indebtedness to that 
profound and original thinker," Gabriel Tarde. Criticism is solicited 
as the only means by which error can be eliminated and the science 
advanced. The author admits that "among the hundreds of interpre- 
tations, inferences, and generalizations I have ventured upon, scores 
will turn out to be wrong." The book is to be regarded, therefore, 
in all fairness as an essay, a preliminary survey rather than an 
elaborate and complete treatise. 

It is significant that almost simultaneously with this volume 
another book, 1 appeared in England under the same title, and that 
the two have almost nothing in common save the name. The one 
is the work of a sociologist, the other that of a psychologist. To 
the latter social psychology means primarily a subjective analysis, 
to the former an objective description based upon an assumed 
knowledge of the inner processes. Professor Ross would place 
social psychology between psychology on the one hand, and group 
psychology or psychological sociology on the other. Social 
psychology, thus conceived, "seeks to understand and account for 
those uniformities in feeling belief and volition — and hence in 
action — which are due to the interaction of human beings, i. e., 
to social causes" (p. 1). The utility of the proposed division of 
labor is the sole test which need be applied. There are certain 
problems to be solved. These merge almost imperceptibly one into 
another. Obviously no abstract methodology can hold its own 
against men eager in pursuit of solutions. James, Baldwin, Cooley, 
Dewey, McDougall will follow their interests from psychology 
1 McDougall, Social Psychology, London, 1908. 
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"proper" or "individual" over into a study of the social self, 
an analysis of the social process, and an explanation of con- 
science as a social product. On the other hand, sociologists 
like Simmel, Sumner, Giddings, Gumplowicz are not to be de- 
terred from trespassing in the field of psychology when their 
studies of group phenomena lead naturally to subjective in- 
terpretation. It is a question whether such phenomena as mob 
behavior, fashion, custom, leadership, conflict, etc., can best be 
treated apart from their functional value in the life process of the 
group. In this book which attempts such isolation there are allu- 
sions to standards of judgment which imply this functional point 
of view. Thus the statement that "the social scepter passes from 
type to type" (p. 173) gets its real meaning from a process of 
group selection. "Universally valid standards of human achieve- 
ment and worth" (p. 115) must be tested by some functional 
criterion. Certain beliefs as to the degrading character of manual 
labor, the pre-eminent position of pecuniary success, etc. (pp. 
111-17), are declared to be of "illegitimate origin" (p. m) when 
they might be interpreted as, at worst, survivals of types of valua- 
tion once of functional service to the group. Professor Ross rec- 
ognizes this, e. g., in explaining the reasons for substituting slavery 
for slaughter (p. 286), and in his explicit reference to the "laws 
of group survival" (p. 293). Experience will show whether social 
psychology can hold its own in the field which is assigned to it in 
this book, or whether it will be partitioned and annexed by psy- 
chology from the one side and group psychology from the other. 
The problems are so much more important than the methodology 
that the discussion of the division of labor is hardly likely to absorb 
much time or energy. 

After an opening chapter which defines social psychology and 
the "social planes" of uniformity due to interacting of minds, Pro- 
fessor Ross deals with mob mind, fashion, conventionality, custom, 
rational imitation, conflict, discussion, compromise, public opinion, 
and "disequiliberation." In calling his book a pioneer treatise, 
and in the suggestion "unaided" already mentioned, the author 
obviously has in mind not the underlying ideas of the book so 
much as the interpretation and organization of these. Thus Pro- 
fessor Ross would doubtless be the first to insist that Le Bon, 
Boris Sidis, Tarde, Giddings, and Sighele have covered the essen- 
tial facts of mob-mind, just as Spencer, Biggs, Shaler, and Veblen 
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have performed a similar service for fashion. The work of Tarde 
in the field of imitation and social logic is given as generous recog- 
nition as it secures copious quotation. In the discussion of custom 
the reader is surprised to find no specific mention of Sumner, 
although the word mores occurs once (p. 270). DeGreef's keen 
analysis of the role of custom is another contribution which one 
misses from the treatment of this subject. Nor is it to be doubted 
that the discussion of the elite might have gained something from 
Novicow whose work is not mentioned. But even if the main 
materials of the book represent the accumulated results of scores 
of men who have been at work during the last quarter century, the 
form of treatment and a large number of illuminating contribu- 
tions, modifications, elaborations, and details bear the unmistakable 
stamp of Professor Ross' original mind. The volume fairly 
sparkles with brilliant, striking, and suggestive ideas. It compels 
attention, and delights the reader by its keen insight, vivid imagery, 
and clever phrases. Once more the author has put not only his 
professional colleagues but the intelligent general reader under obli- 
gations which they will gratefully acknowledge. 

Except in the chapter on "Suggestion" which contains traces of 
psychologizing, Professor Ross consistently maintains his objective 
attitude. He looks at associated men from the outside and 
describes their mental interactions in terms of "planes of vibra- 
tion" (p 64), "undulations radiating from one center" (p. 298), 
"the radiation of will" (p. 136), "storm centers of faddism" (p. 84), 
"psychic vortexes .... rotating in opposite directions" (p. 75), 
etc., etc. He is successful in creating the impression of natural 
forces propagating themselves through the social medium, but the 
process seems to detach itself from human consciousness and to 
become almost wholly an abstraction. Again the question arises as 
to whether there is not gain in passing frequently back and forth 
between the subjective side and the external aspects of the phe- 
nomena. Just as continued dwelling upon the facts of individual 
consciousness blinds the student to the group life, so may not the 
concentration of attention upon the outward results of mental inter- 
actions unduly divert interest from the inner causes? The psy- 
chologists might with some reason take Professor Ross to task for 
neglecting the subjective aspect of his study, and ask him how liter- 
ally his allusion to "the tabula rasa of childhood" (p. 197) is to be 
taken, or whether he really means to assert that emotion apart from 
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some idea can be communicated as when he says: "Emotions 
spread more rapidly than deas" (p. 130). Some at least of the 
comparative psychologists would question the assertion "not all 
simians are imitative, but the gregarious simians, the monkeys, are 
proverbially so" (p. 13). Most biologists would regard the follow- 
ing as surprisingly Spencerian in spite of the mild parenthesis "Just 
as acquired characteristics are (probably) transmissible" (p. 198). 
The author does not overstate the facts in asserting that the 
book contains hundreds of generalizations, inferences, and inter- 
pretations. A large majority of these command instant assent. 
The eminently sane "prophylactics against mob mind" (chap, v) 
are most of them as wise as they are convincing. "The Laws of 
Crazes" (pp. 76-81) are generalizations or common-sense state- 
ments rather than laws in a scientific sense. There is little to arouse 
dissent in the assertions that: "The holder of power is imitated" 
(p. 166), "The more successful is imitated by the less successful" 
(p. 169), "The rich are imitated by the poor" (p. 175), "The city 
is imitated by the country (p. 181), "A survival is not kicked aside 
until it gets in the way" (p. 254), or "The higher the degree of 
possibility the sooner the invention is likely to be made (p. 359). 
The printing in italics of these statements only emphasizes their 
obvious or axiomatic character. Of a different sort are generali- 
zations as to the relative rates at which the use of food and of 
drink spread through a population (p. 125), or the employing of 
"affinity" as what Comte would have called a metaphysical explana- 
tion in such statements as "The brachycephalic race seems to be 
catholic from affinity," and "There is probably an affinity between 
parliamentary institutions and the English-speaking peoples on 
their present plane of culture" (p. 9). The descent of the knightly 
ideal to the common people by the aid of "social gravity" (p. 158) 
has an appropriate suggestion of scholasticism. The generaliza- 
tion that epidemics of disease or the prevalence of chills and fever 
among early settlers of river-bottom lands results in melancholia 
or belief in eternal punishment (p. 2) arrests attention if it does 
not raise doubts. Of a different character are such acute analyses 
as those which show the effort of the new to seem old and vice 
versa (pp. 277-83). It is in studies of this kind that Professor 
Ross is at his best. And in such illuminating discussions the book 
abounds. Commonplace or obvious affirmations merely introduce 
paragraphs and pages which are crowded with original interpreta- 
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tions and clever phrases. To give an idea of these things it would 
be necessary to quote at length and to rob the prospective reader 
of his due. 

As a source-book Professor Ross' volume is disappointing. Of 
366 pages 117 are quotations.. The printing of these and the body 
of the work in the same type is an innovation which gives the 
aspect of homogeneity, but has also the disadvantage of confusing 
the reader who must be closely observant in order to be sure where 
Ross leaves off and Tarde or Veblen begins. It is questionable 
whether much of the quoted material can be properly described as 
"sources" at all. If social psychology is to be a science of phe- 
nomena it must seek these for its material. Many of the quota- 
tions are generalizations or descriptions which involve comment 
and interpretation, i. e., they offer secondary rather than primary 
material. The quotation from Fiske (p. 282), who in turn quotes 
from Joseph Cook, offers a suggestion. It is the words of Cook 
which are important as illustrating certain types of dogmatism and 
logical fallacy. The most valuable material for social psychology, 
aside from first-hand observation, is to be found in direct quota- 
tions from typical persons who naively express the traditional, cus- 
tomary, conventional dogmas and attitudes of groups, sects, parties, 
etc. Thus dogmatic and controversial books, speeches, newspapers, 
snatches of conversation, etc., furnish valuable data to the student 
of social psychology. The religious press of the narrowly sectarian 
kind is full of suggestive material which reveals the mores in un- 
conscious ways. 

The summaries at the end of each chapter are welcome recapitu- 
lations, often adding picturesque condensations. Exercises for 
assigned papers are also provided. These are for the most part 
stimulating, although many of them assume facts or generaliza- 
tions which might be profitably questioned, while others do not 
seriously tax the students' reflective powers, e. g., "Why is it easier 
to save money in the country than in the city?" (p. 165). For pur- 
poses of instruction topics designed to evoke from typical persons 
their reactions to certain stimuli would probably prove more valu- 
able. Students might thus be urged to try experiments in sugges- 
tion, to observe in their own social groups the phenomena of 
fashion, conventionality, etc., and to report the results in class 
exercises. 

Mention has been made of the brilliant, striking, phrases of this 
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book. Professor Ross' style is all his own. He is in no sense the 
victim of "fashion imitation" in the field of scientific writing. He 
is, to use his own words, "a voice and not an echo, a person and 
not a parrot" (p. 4). Catching the contagion of his method one 
might say that in the arid desert of sociological literature Professor 
Ross is a refreshing oasis with ever-bubbling springs. It is fas- 
cinating to note the fertility of his imagination. His pages abound 
in similes, metaphores, and analogies. The reader is forced to 
change his mental imagery with the rapidity of the kinetoscope. 
"The alcoves of social life become cobwebbed with custom" (p. 
2 55) ' "The petrifaction of procedure," "the anchylosis of law" 
(p. 206) ; rural communities offer "canned life" (p. 277) ; "So- 
ciety rusts on its bearings" (p. 238) ; "the vortical suction of our 
civilization" (p. 140) ; "the mental temperature rises" (p. 46) ; the 
occidentalizing of the Orient involves "a jungle clearing, a tearing 
up of vast psychic growths" (p. 196) ; the propaganda of the 
winning party is "the acid that eats into and assimilates this sub- 
stance" — the inert public (p. 347), the man of principle is "the 
spur or gad-fly that keeps the social mind in movement" (p. 340) ; 
"social lumps cannot become incandescent in the flame of discussion 
till they are broken up" (p. 322) ; "we expect our judges to draw 
them (powers to meet unforeseen problems) out of the Constitu- 
tion as a juggler draws rabbits out of a hat" (p. 280) ; communion 
by the fireside "gives individuality long, bracing roots" (p. 89) ; 
"installing of the old in all places of authority and direction as 
surely brings on social old age as the calcareous deposit in the walls 
of the arteries brings on an old-age condition of the body" (p. 
217) ; "Paris is the Himalayas of France" (p. 183) ; members of 
the elite "beat time for the great social orchestra" (p. 173) ; sane 
teachers are "ozone from the peaks" (p. 85) — such are the tropes 
which crowd the pages of this book. Clever and illuminating as 
they are, they raise questions as to whether on the whole they make 
for definiteness and lucidity. Facility in phrase-making has a 
subtle influence on its possessor. Little by little he yields to the 
seductive temptation. All readers of sociological literature feel 
grateful to Professor Ross for his fearless break with the tradi- 
tions of form and style, but many are beginning to fear that he 
is going too far, and is sacrificing clearness and sometimes exact- 
ness to the striking, the vivid, and the picturesque. The use of 
such words as "hustle" and "side-stepping" without quotation 
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marks; the marginal note "Flee yellow religion" (p. 104), and the 
printing in full as footnotes of the verses, "The Cow-path" and 
Bret Harte's "Truthful James" raise questions of taste rather than 
of scientific exposition. 

It is not a grateful task to point out blemishes or shortcomings 
in a book by one who has made contributions so important and who 
gives promise of work still more valuable. But the high character 
of Professor Ross' abilities make his colleagues jealous for his 
reputation. The volume under consideration, in spite of its brilliant 
qualities, fails to fulfil a definite purpose. It cannot be regarded 
as a satisfactory textbook, for with all its review outlines and 
exercises its style is not designed to make a clear and systematic 
impression on the student mind. As a source-book it contains too 
little material and that not always of the most important kind. As 
a scientific essay the literary form is unfortunately racy and exu- 
berant, and the treatment often lacking in close analysis and care- 
ful discrimination. On the other hand, because of certain techni- 
calities, the volume falls short of being adapted to a strictly popu- 
lar audience, although it must appeal to the intelligent observer of 
life. It is in the power of Professor Ross to organize the material 
of this volume, together with that of Social Control and some 
parts of Sin and Society into a comprehensive, systematic, and 
authoritative "group psychology." It is to be hoped that he will 
accomplish this task within a reasonable time, and that he will 
exercise a rigid self-restraint in chastening his style, so that it may 
be an appropriate and effective vehicle for his scientific results. 
As a preliminary essay toward a larger undertaking of this kind, 
the present volume is to be welcomed as giving important and 
gratifying promise. 

George E. Vincent 



Ethics. By John Dewey and James H. Tufts. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1908. Pp. xiii+618. From the 

"American Science Series." 

The most comprehensive of recent works on ethics contains three 

parts preceded by a contents, preface, and an introductory chapter, 

and followed by an index. Part I, in 184 pages, deals with the 

beginnings and growth of morality in the race. Part II, in 226 

pages, develops the theory of the moral life. Part III comprises 

179 pages devoted to the world of action. The number of pages 



